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i]! |] | OVER 21 (Jan. 3) Ruth Gordon is ayy} 
| and bright star of this bit of gay nongep; 


September about training for the AAF. (Max Gor; 


RAMSHACKLE INN (Jan. 5) ZaSu P; 
flutters giddily through a wild-eyed far, 
melodrama. (Robert Reud) 


WALLFLOWER (Jan. 26) farce-comed; 
youthful indiscretions by Mary Orr 3, 
Reginald Denham. (Meyer Davis) 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28) opule; 
musical enlivened by Cole Porter sop 
and the irresistible antics of Bobby Clz;, 
(Michael Todd) 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONE 
(March 14) the Werfel-Behrman jn; 
guing fantasy of a world at war, brilliany 
acted by Oscar Karlweis and ‘Louis C C3 
hern. (Theatre Guild) 


CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY (Apri ; 
farce and foolery in a Tucson boardip 
house, dramatized by the Epsteins. Peric: 

set (1916) by Howard Bay. (Eédzor; 

Gross) 
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The CBS program on the Detroit 
race riots, recent winner of the 
Peabody award. 


comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Day 

Y ourself ||| Master Race With Gertrude Niesen. (David J. Wolpe 

| by Bertolt Brecht THE SEARCHING WIND (April 12) by 

. ; ; , Lillian Hellman deals with the pre-wa 

Plays with and without music now in| Five scenes from the latest play by attitude of a ‘man of good will’ and it 
New York, and those closed since the|}| the leading Epic dramatist, trans- —- consequences. (Herman Shun. 
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ach gorgeously set and costumed by Rob- 
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with Jarmila Novotna and Ernest True 
(Mero-Irion for New Opera Company) 


PICK-UP GIRL (May 3) a case history se 
in a juvenile court reflecting conditions in 
New York in this year of war. (Micha! 
Todd's staff) 


FOR KEEPS (June 14) comedy by F. Hug 
Herbert. With Frank Conroy. Directed b; 
the producer. (Gilbert Miller) 
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Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Staging by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and Wirt 
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a “All Aboard!” 

Also recommended films for discrimi- b 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures y Ben Benga 
now or soon to be in general release are 
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LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fifth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30, 1942) farci- 
cal doings in a Washington hotel engi- 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director 


marked. * | 


A one-act play by the author of 
Plant in the Sun. 


Enemy! 
by |. J. Alexander 


A monologue, winner of the Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing contest for 
sketches. 


P. de Courville. With Halliwell Hobbes 


"You Bet Your Life” 
(Shuberts and Mr. de Courville) 


Designs by Harry Horner 


Then There Were None. Directed by Alber | 


of the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert 


An account of a GI camouflage 
show planned and designed by 
T/Sgt. Harry Horner and pro- 
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po “ 


in the fast-moving Abbott manner. (George duced at March Field, California. 


Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (A pril 1, 1943) tra- 
ditional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shuberts — 
Bloomingdale — Walters) 


3 IS A FAMILY (May 5, 1943) domestic 
didoes in a crowded flat by Phoebe and 
Henry Ephron. (John Golden) 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7) Mary 
Martin, a delicious, light-hearted Venus, 
in the Weill-Nash-Perelman-de Mille mu- 
sical. (Cheryl Crawford) 


CARMEN JONES (Dec. 2) engaging mod- 
ern adaptation of Bizet’s opera gaily | 
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3rd YEAR ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 1941-June 
“The best written, best cast, best directed, 17, 1944) 
best acted play of the season.” hs : . . 
Danton Walker, News rOMORROW THE WORLD (.1 pri] 14, 1943-June 


1044 


} 17, 
DECISION (Feb. 2—-June 17 

tHE NEW MOON (May 17—June 24 
: ee 


fHAT OLD DEVIL (June 5-17 
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THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8, 1943 
June 24, 19044 


y with TAKE A BOW (June 15-24 
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ATTACK! (the Battle for New Britain 
reinforces the impression that the most 
remarkable films being made today are 
these Signal Corps records of war at the 
front. A vivid account of a beachhead 
operation and the rigors of jungle fighting, 
made under the supervision of Lt. Col. 
Robert Presnell. 














GOING MY WAY, Bing Crosby and Barry 
Fitzgerald as a pair of Catholic priests in 
a tender and good-humored tilm, produced 
and directed by Leo McCarey. (Para- 
mount 


MEMPHIS BELLE, the story of a bombing 
mission over Wilhelmshaven, made for the 
Eighth Air Force by Colonel William 
Wyler. 

SEE HERE, PRIVATE HARGROVE, a 
gay screen version of the best-selling book, 
concealing, in Harry Kurnitz’ script, a 
good deal of truth about ‘basic training’ 
Directed by Wesley Ruggles with Robert 
Walker as G.I. Joe. (MGM 


hE hh EEE Rete Med ii V1 R() SOLDIER, dignified account 


of the Negroes’ part in this war and earlier 
ones, with Carlton Moss as scriptwriter 
and leading player, Capt. Stuart Heisler 


e 

For Victory as director. Made under the supervision of 
Col. Frank Capra for the U. S. Army 

Signal Corps 
FUNISIAN VICTORY, produced by the 
BUY Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States; an impressive sequel to the 
earlier British Desert Victory, this time 


with the emphasis on the long-range prep- 
irations that preceded the final sweep to 
victory. 
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VOICE IN THE WIND ( United .Artists 


BO N DS GEORGE ABBOTT'S 
AND 
STAMPS 


“We cannot have all we want if our 
soldiers and sailors are to have all 
they need.” sy FHUGH HERBERT 

— Franklin D. Roosevelt and YEAR 


BILTMORE THEATRE 
CXXEEEEEEELETUEEREEEELE OW. 47 St. Mats. Wed., Sat. 
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"The hit ice show of the century.” 
— Garland, Journal-American 


"A terrific bargain . . . take the whole 
family.” — Coleman, Mirror 


75¢ - $1.25 - $1.65 pis tax 


Sat. Eves. Only: 75¢ to $2.40 Plus Tax 
SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


present 


HATS OFF TO ICE 


CENTER THEATER 
Rockefeller Center Co. 5-5474 
Always Comfortably Cool 


Eves. 8:40, Sunday 8:15. No Monday Perf. 
Mats. Wed., Thurs., Sat. 2:40, Sun. at 3. 


Mail Orders Filled 
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Music by KURT WEILL 
nae by Lyrics 6 
OGDEY OGDE 
PERELMAN & NASH NASH 
Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Eves. 8:30 


Matinees 
Wed. & Sat. 
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ELEONORA DUSE, centre, as the blind heroine in La Cittd Morta. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


ELEONORA DUSE— STARS AND 
THEATRES OF THE OLD WORLD 
IN THE NEW 

LEONORA DUSE, whose genius tran- 
E scended the bounds of nationality, 
stands appropriately at the head and 
forefront of this issue dedicated to the 
foreign influences that have molded the 
American stage. Though Italian to the 
core, a pure product of the Italian thea- 
tre, the quality of Duse’s art bridged all 
differences of language and custom. She 
incarnated the human, the eternal. Her 
extraordinarily expressive voice, her 
speaking hands, her presence needed no 
interpreter. Her appearances on our 
stage, like those of Pavlova, were recur- 
rent wonders, for as André Levinson said 
of the great dancer, ‘on ne se familiarise 
pas avec le miracle’. Duse founded no 
school, she could have no imitators; but 
she set a standard of the possible in the 
art of acting. Her incomparable playing 
proved to American theatregoers, as to 
her admirers the world over, that the ac- 
tor stands with the poet, the painter, the 
composer in the highest rank of creative 
achievement. She came to America first 
in 1893. Her last, fatal tour ended with 
her death in Pittsburgh in 1924. Stark 
Young, writing of her at that time, said, 





Nikita Balieff, founder, regisseur and in- 
comparable compere of the Chauve Souris, 


flew over the Atlantic many times on his 


bat-wings, bringing the famous Moscow- 
Paris intimate cabaret with its songs, 
dances, wit, satire and absurdities to en- 
thusiastic audiences — an inspiration to 
the American creators of such frolics as the 
Grand Street Follies and the Garrick 


Gaieties. 
e 


MANY of the foreign artists who 
came to this country merely on tour 
have found here a permanent home. 
Adopted children of the American 
stage, they have become its orna- 
ments and often its leaders. The 
cover photograph (courtesy Anne 
Seymour) of Maria Ouspenskaya, 
admirable actress, teacher and film 
star, is a tribute to all these. She first 
dawned on American theatregoers in 
the role of Charlotta in The Cherry 
Orchard. As she walked across the 
stage, leading a little dog, a shot- 
gun slung over her shoulder, her very 
walk expressed the epitome of lone- 
liness: ‘And whoamI and why... 
I don’t know.’ 
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NEW YORK drama critics have a 
right to be testy these days when 
they compare their evening chores 
with the assignments of some of 
their colleagues now reviewing the 
great world theatre. Lt. John Mason 
Brown returns to this country to re- 
port on the invasion of France which 
he watched from the bridge of Rear 
Admiral Kirk’s flagship, the U.S.S. 
Augusta, as he observed and reported 
the earlier invasion of Sicily. Brooks 
Atkinson, in China for The New York 
Times, has a front-row seat at per- 
haps the most powerful dramatic epi- 
sode of modern times: the creation of 
the great new superfortress airfields, 
literally carved from the land by 
hundreds of thousands of coolie 
hands. And Lt. Norris Houghton, 
also of the Navy, follows the theatre 
to the end of the Murmansk run 
where he watches the sailors of the 
Northern Fleet performing, in Rus- 
sian, a Lope de Vega comedy, The 
Dog in the Manger, and reports on 
his findings to The Times. 
* 


WHILE Broadway wasted its efforts 
one hot June week on four unworthy 
scripts, the American Negro Thea- 
tre, in its basement house in Har- 
lem, introduced Phillip Yordan’s 
Anna Lucasta to an enthusiastic and 
grateful first-night audience. Harry 
Wagstaff Gribble, who had a hand 
with Abram Hill, director of ANT, 
in adapting the script, also staged the 
play. Hilda Moses Simms in the 
title role headed a capable cast for a 
limited run. 


REPORT comes from England that 
work has begun on the Technicolor 
production of George Bernard Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra, with Vivien 
Leigh and Claude Rains in the leads. 
Gabriel Pascal, who cemented the 
friendship between Shaw and films 
with his felicitous productions of 
Pygmalion and Major Barbara, will 
once more be at the helm. 
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“To people for whom Duse’s art was a 
power and a new impulse of life, her su- 
preme quality was what lay behind no 
art in particular, but behind all art, the 
response to life . . . an infinity of tragic 
wonder and tenderness.’ 


‘ ew special issues to which THEATRE 
ARTS has from time to time devoted 
its pages form, when looked at all to- 
gether, a sort of checkerboard of Ameri- 
can Theatre history. There was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary number (Au- 
gust 1941), dedicated to ‘A Glamorous 
Quarter-Century, 1916-1941’. That led 
to an excursion into less immediate back- 
grounds, “Theatre with Father’ (August 
1943), which caught some of the romance 
and excitement of the stage at the turn of 
the century — 1890-1915. The Negro 
Theatre issue (August 1942) covered an- 
other important element of the American 
scene. But from all these, one factor was 
arbitrarily eliminated — the impact of 
foreign actors and foreign theatres on our 
stage. At a time when we are all more 
than ever conscious of the world as one 
theatre, this issue fills in that empty 
square in the checkerboard. 

Where so much is included, even more 
must be left out. The elder statesmen will 
ask, Where is Fanny Janauschek, Charles 
Fechter, Novelli, Rossi, Grasso, the 
younger Salvini, and where are Guitry, 
Simone, Jouvet, and many others of more 
recent vintage? They are all here by im- 
plication if not in person, for they are all 
part of those currents and compulsions 
which have built this colorful and many- 
faceted stage, this ‘International Theatre: 
Made in America’. 








An International Theatre: 


Made 1n America 


Narrative by Edith J. R. Isaacs and Rosamond Gilder 


uT in Colorado where the mountains and the men are big, a high 
O school principal found himself confronted, some time ago, with 
a problem that was peculiarly American. It consisted of finding a com- 
mon interest for students who represented in their root strains the 
nationalities of most of the countries in the world. He found an excel- 
lent medium in the dances which throve all about him, among the 
townspeople, the families of the miners, the ranchers, the cowboys. He 
searched out the native forms of these dances, watched the variants 
danced by modern young people among his neighbors and then set 
about teaching both forms — the old and the new — to picked groups 
of his students. Anyone who has seen his ‘senior’ and ‘junior’ dancers 
perform a series of these dances can guess, in a small way, what it has 
meant to fertilize old cultural roots instead of seeking to destroy them. 
John Hersey knew what it meant when he wrote in 4 Bell for Adano, 
‘America is the international country. . . . Our Army has Yugoslavs 
and Frenchmen and Austrians and Czechs and Norwegians in it, and 
everywhere our Army goes in Europe, a man can turn to the private 
beside him and say: ““Hey, Mac, what’s this furriner saying?” .. . 
And Mac will be able to translate. That is where we are lucky. No 
other country has such a fund of men who speak the languages of the 
land we must invade, who . . . have listened to their parents sing the 
folk songs and have tasted the wines of the land on the palate of their 
memories.’ 

Lloyd Shaw did not have too difficult a task keeping the interna- 
tional flame alight at Cheyenne Mountain High School because the 
language of pattern and movement through which the folk dance 
speaks is easily understood and communicated. Doing the same thing 
through the medium of the theatre, though it affords a larger oppor- 
tunity, is a much harder, less neighborly task. It takes more people 
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working together, knowing their dramatic literature, knowing what 
they want to do and able to do it, and it takes an audience. It takes 
knowledge, experience, competence, cooperation and an absence of 
jingoism. Yet it would be rewarding for Americans as a whole and en- 
riching for our theatre to turn back a little in order to keep alive our 
sense of what we owe to the playwrights and players of other lands (we 
know what we owe to the English), both those who came to us as 
guests and those whose contribution as citizens has become a part of 
our American tradition. 

We acknowledge, a little shamefacedly, that the plots of too many 
of our early plays were copied from the French or from the German or 
Hungarian or Italian. We recognize a trick of voice or a bit of tradi- 
tional business that our actors have taken over from a foreign favorite. 
But all of this, where it is not piracy, is only imitation and veneer. 
It is not such things that have fertilized the roots of our culture. But 
as the American theatre develops, as it begins to show more clearly its 
own form and features, it shows also — if you study it carefully enough 
— the same foreign influences and infiltrations which are the mark of 
our whole typically American life. 

At various times in our history and in various places there have been 
large foreign communities that were active in the industrial, municipal 
and social life of their cities and yet were firmly united within them- 
selves in many ways, especially in remembering the music and song 
and dance of their homelands, and their homelands’ heroes. Often 
these communities brought their own theatres with them or developed 
a native theatre out of their need for the satisfactions which theatre 
and its allied arts can give. Most of the playhouses are gone today but 
many of them left behind them something — not always quite defin- 
able — which has become an integral part of our American theatre. 
There are no facts and figures to prove this. You need to know your 
whole theatre to feel it; and perhaps you need to have come under the 
influence of one of those other theatres to recognize it. We take a few 
of them here — only a few out of many — as ‘samples’, so to speak. 
Each one tells its own quite different tale but they all seem to empha- 
size one thing: that if we make a conscious effort to search out the val- 
ues of what our new citizens bring us beyond the cash they require to 
pass through Ellis Island and if, especially, we help them to cherish 
their native arts by sharing their enjoyment, we will be adding an 
unearned increment to our own cultural wealth. 
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Americans who saw Tommaso Salvini and Edwin Booth playing Othello and 
lago together, remember the performance as a great theatrical event. J. Ran- 
ken Towse, who was not given to superlatives, called Salvini ‘not only in- 
comparably the greatest actor and artist whom I have ever seen but one who 
has never had an equal probably since the days of Garrick’. Salvini, who was 
one of the handsomest of men, was for almost fifty years a hero of audiences 
all over the world. He had a large repertory and enjoyed showing his skill in 
changing from comic to tragic, from classic to modern roles. He was, more- 
over, a perfect ex xample of Italian technique, with a complete range of signifi- 
cant gesture so expressive that often, even when he was playing in Italian, the 
ideas to be conv eyed were entirely clear from his pantomime. Adelaide 
Ristori, another great Italian player who came to us as a welcome guest and 
with whom Salvini had his early training, once wrote: ‘We Italians, in play- 
ing tragedy, do not admit that in the culminating moments of great passion 
the body should remain in repose.’ Salvini toured America, 1873-1886. 
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HELENA MODJESKA came to America a stranger but she soon became a 
notable figure here, playi ing in English and touring in association with Ameri- 
can stars. ‘It was in comedy, in melodrama and poetic romance that her 
versatility and emotional eloquence ‘were triumphantly manifest,’ wrote 
Towse. Rosalind, Juliet, Camille were among her popular roles. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT’S periodic journeys across the United States were, 
from 1880 on, a succession of gala events. Glamorous and exotic, she brought 
the essence of a great tradition to a people who, though they could not all 
understand the langu: age she spoke, could appreciate and appl aud the music 
of her voice, her brilliant technique, her dynamic personality. 








BENOIT CONSTANT COQUELIN (Coquelin Il’Ainé) achieved immortal- 
ity by his superb creation of the role of Cyrano (above). An American critic 
wrote of his ‘admirable talent, his magnificent execution and the lesson con- 
veyed by his finest creations: that acting is an art and that art is style’. 











Gallic Fire: The French ‘Theatre 


in America 


N THE second floor of a small wooden building on the Rue St. 

Pierre in New Orleans there was whistling and applause and 
shouting and stamping of feet. French patriots, 5000 miles from 
France, in a Spanish-owned, mud-encrusted outpost of civilization, 
were expressing their enthusiasm for the ‘Marseillaise’; for ‘La Car- 
magnol’ and ‘Ca Ira’. French actors and actresses were performing 
for the first time on the tiny stage. There was play-acting, singing and 
dancing for the exiled children of France and there was, above all, the 
electricity of revolution in the air, for it was 1793 and the world was 
in ferment. 

A hundred and twenty-five years later, both continents were again 
in the throes of war. Another French company, this time on the stage 
of a huge vaudeville house in New York, was making its appearance, 
headed by the greatest of French actresses. To a wildly applauding 
audience of citizens whose Allied Armies were fighting for freedom and 
democracy on French soil, Sarah Bernhardt declaimed the ‘Marseil- 
laise’. Between these two dates the United States had traveled a long 
way; the American theatre had grown up. Its stage had welcomed a 
stream of French actors, had fattened on a deluge of French plays, had 
built its own French theatres and absorbed into its system a goodly 
quantity of French blood, French methods and French standards of 
excellence. 

New Orleans, which was Gallic to the core, was first to set up its own 
French theatre. The actors, playing in the little Théatre du Rue St. 
Pierre under the direction of Louis Tabary, came to this country, 
driven from their homes by war and revolution — as have so many of 
our best citizens. This particular group had barely escaped with their 
lives from the bloody massacre of Santo Domingo. In France, from 
whence they originally hailed, they had seen the uprisings in Paris, 
the storming of the Bastille, the imprisonment of the royal family in 
the Tuileries. The independent spirits in New Orleans, keenly inter- 
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ested in the struggle for the ‘rights of man’ which was then in prog- 
ress on both sides of the Atlantic, welcomed them warmly. The theatre 
on the Rue St. Pierre became a rendezvous for these bold spirits. They 
gathered there not only to applaud the comedians but to hear the latest 
news and rumors, exchange ideas, indulge in democratic fervors. It is 
not surprising that the Spanish authorities disapproved and closed the 
theatre. But authority itself was of uncertain tenure in those days, as 
in these. In 1801 Spain handed Louisiana back to France after less 
than forty years of sovereignty. New Orleans itself did not hear 
officially of this change until 1803 when it was simultaneously greeted 
with the astonishing fact that its new French master, Bonaparte, had 
sold the town, plus one million square miles of territory, to the United 
States. So Louisiana became a part of the new nation, though New 
Orleans long remained unassailably French. The theatre on the Rue 
St. Pierre reopened — there was now no objection to republican en- 
thusiasms. Tabary gathered his scattered forces and the French thea- 
tre in America swung into action. 

Tabary’s company, though small, was versatile. It included musi- 
cians as well as actors, so that light opera, which was to be so impor- 
tant a contribution of the French theatre, probably found its place in 
Tabary’s repertory, even in the early days. Beaumarchais’ Eugénie, 
that old war-horse, Pizarro, ou le Conguérant de Pérou, Richard Coeur 
de Lion were among the spectacular plays presented by the company. 
How the tiny theatre on the second floor of a wooden building pro- 
vided space enough for the pageantry of such plays as these is difficult 
to imagine. Evidently it was not very satisfactory, for Tabary opened 
another theatre, this one on the Rue St. Phillippe which had 700 seats 
and two rows of boxes. This was in turn outshone by the Théatre 
d’Orléans, which became the home of opera and of those companies of 
French actors and actresses imported from Paris who were the delight 
and admiration of the theatre-loving Creoles. 

There is no doubt that New Orleans had a culture and an elegance 
all its own. It kept its eyes turned on Paris, read French newspapers, 
novels and plays, discussed French philosophy, welcomed French refu- 
gees and immigrants and generally fed its spirit at the font of /’esprit 
Gaulois. When Tyrone Power, the Irish actor and comedian, visited 
the United States in 1834, he found that the New Orleans theatre 
‘presented decidedly the most elegant-looking auditory in this coun- 
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try’. ‘The Opera or French Theatre’, he said, ‘is an exceedingly well- 
appointed, handsome place with a company very superior to the 
American one and having its pieces altogether better mounted. It is to 
this house the Creole families chiefly resort as well indeed as the 
American ladies of the best class. . . . Within this sa//e on any Sun- 
day evening may be seen eyes as bright and forms as delicately pro- 
portioned as in /a Belle France itself.’ 

By the middle of the century, opera had almost superseded drama in 
the affection of New Orleans playgoers. Theatre-lovers could see plays 
in English produced by the indefatigable Ludlow and other pioneers. 
They could enjoy the performances of stars such as Tyrone Power, 
who braved the hazards of travel across the wilds of Kentucky and 
Tennessee and down the rivers to the mouth of the Mississippi, bring- 
ing the English-speaking theatre with them. But for sophistication 
and elegance they turned to the French theatre whose artists came 
directly from Paris. Every year the companies would arrive on ships 
which, like the well-named La Vaillante, took sixty days to cross the 
Atlantic. Actors, singers, musicians, ballet dancers, scene designers, 
directors, all ‘straight from the Conservatoire or the Opéra Comique’ 
as the advertisements insisted, would bring the latest songs and music, 
the latest ballet, the last word in fashion and fad, the very atmosphere 
of that Parisian world which was the lodestar of nineteenth-century 
elegants. Some of the performers stayed on and became part of the 
resident group, others returned year after year as visiting stars. Most 
of these stars were singers, for opera was now the mainstay of the 
French theatre. In 1859 the beautiful French Opera House, one of the 
finest theatre buildings in the country, was constructed. In the sim- 
plicity and dignity of its exterior, in the sweep and graciousness of its 
auditorium, it stood as the symbol of French taste. A writer who, as a 
small child, was taken to the Opera by her parents has recorded her 
youthful impression of its beauty. ‘From the big central chandelier’, 
writes Elizabeth Black (THEATRE ARTs, November 1931), ‘streamed a 
great light, settling itself on the deep folds of the crimson velvet drapes 
around the boxes, dancing over the gilt scrolls on the white woodwork, 
jumping in little sparkles from the jewels of the ladies, gleaming against 
the white waistcoats of the gentlemen.’ Here, in this setting of gold 
and white and red, the whole repertory of French opera ran its course, 
here Patti and La Malibran sang, here every year the Mardi Gras 
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festivities reached their climax in the great Masked Ball. When the 
Opera House burned in 1919, the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
lamented the passing of an epoch: ‘Gone is all the glory which marked 
the building for more than half a century — gone in a blaze of burning 
gauze and tinsel... . The heart of the old French Quarter has 
stopped beating.’ 

It was not only through New Orleans that Gallic influence poured 
into the main stream of American theatre life. The Atlantic coast re- 
ceived wave after wave of French immigration, beginning with the ad- 
venturers and explorers who founded Canada. Though it was a Span- 
iard in the train of the explorer Ornate who in 1598 staged the first 
play ever given within what are now the boundaries of the United 
States, it was the Jesuits at Port Royal in Canada who first gave con- 
sistent theatre productions in North America, using the theatre as a 
method of instruction and edification as far back as 1640. Further 
south along the Atlantic coast, French influence in the English and 
Dutch colonies was less marked, but the enthusiasm of France for the 
Colonists during the American Revolution sent French stock high 
throughout the thirteen states. Even before New Orleans had a French 
theatre, George Washington was attending a production of Beau- 
marchais’ Eugénie, given for him and the Minister of France by a 
group of ‘young gentlemen students in the polite language’ at the 
Southwark Theatre in Philadelphia. 

Eight years later, the bloody massacres of Santo Domingo, which 
drove Tabary and his troupe to New Orleans, landed another group of 
musicians, artists and artisans in Charleston. These refugees set up a 
French Theatre in 1794 under the leadership of Alexander Placide, 
‘first rope-dancer to the King of France’. Placide was a remarkable 
showman as well as a brilliant executant on the tight rope. He brought 
to his theatre career those elements of imagination and exact crafts- 
manship which are typical of the French influence. Not having com- 
mand of the language, he devoted himself to dancing and pantomime, 
an art in which French actors have always excelled, as was proved by 
Gilibert many years later when he played L’ Enfant Prodigue in New 
York with such extraordinary skill and charm. Placide worked up all 
sorts of devices to attract his public, emphasizing the spectacular 
angle of his productions and advertising the fact that his scenes were 
painted expressly for him by M. Audin, a French artist skilled in 
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SARAH BERNHARDT IN L’AIGLON 


No achievement in Bernhardt’s long, star-studded career was more remark- 
able than the creation, at the age of fifty-six, of the role of a stripling of seven- 
teen. Rostand wrote ’.dig/on for Bernhardt and her success in it was spec- 
tacular. She brought the play to America in 1goo with C oquelin as Flambeau, 
a small part brilliantly played by this consummate artist. Bernhardt had 
some difficulty in persuading Coquelin to perform this lesser role. The story 
goes that when the project for their joint tour was afoot, Coquelin felt that he 
could not come unless he could play Cyrano de Bergerac and since that play 
had no suitably important role for Mme. eenhaeds. the arrangement was 
impri actical. Sarah, however, promptly agreed to play the small role of Rox- 
ane in Cyrano if C oquelin would play F ‘lambeau in 1’ Aiglon, an exchange of 
amenities which brought these two great actors to America in a remarkable 
repertory. Bernhardt play ed J,’ Aiglon for many years thereafter, the above 
being a later production with Decouer as Flambeau. 











Kk RENCH ACTORS early brought the inspiration of their art to America. 
Among the first stars was Rachel (lower right). Mounet-Sully (upper left) 
was also in the great tragic tradition; Réjane (upper right) and Yvette Guil- 
bert, diseuse (lower left), illustrate other facets of Gallic wit and style. 











FRENCH THEATRE IN AMERICA 


mise-en-scene. Though primarily a dancer and acrobat, Placide was 
the father of actors. His two sons became important figures in the 
American theatre, both as performers and producers, while he himself 
acted, danced and mimed in many cities throughout the States. 

Placide and his leading actor, Douvillier, were forerunners of those 
French stars whose meteoric flights across the theatric heavens were so 
picturesque an element of theatregoing in the last century. The first of 
them was Rachel who crossed the Atlantic in 1855. The American pub- 
lic, understanding no work of French but eager to show its apprecia- 
tion of European art and to enjoy the manifestations of genius in what- 
ever form or language it presented itself, welcomed Rachel with en- 
thusiastic reviews. Hers was the epitome of the French classic style — 
a superb, individual performance, exact in every detail, overwhelming 
in its precision and power. Rachel exercised an ‘indescribable fascina- 
tion’ even on those who could not understand her. ‘She moved and 
stood and glared and sprang with a panther’s terrible and undulating 
grace,’ wrote George Henry Lewes. ‘She was so graceful and so power- 
ful that her air of dignity was incomparable; but you always felt in her 
presence an indefinable suggestion of latent wickedness.’ Rachel was 
mistress of the ¢irade, that outpouring of words at high speed so essen- 
tial to the correct delivery of French tragedy. ‘In the most passionate 
situation her expression, her poses, everything was regulated by the 
rules of the traditional French school,’ wrote Adelaide Ristori, the 
Italian actress who was her contemporary and her rival. ‘Yet the 
power of her voice, the fascination of her looks were such that one had 
to admire and applaud her.’ 

Rachel’s great successor, Sarah Bernhardt, was trained in the same 
school of severe discipline, exact form, brilliant delivery. She came to 
America repeatedly, from 1886 on, and was always greeted with en- 
thusiasm. ‘In the history of the stage’, wrote Norman Hapgood, 
‘Bernhardt will rank above every woman save Rachel.’ She was the 
last, the ultimate expression of a great tradition. Hapgood praises her 
for those essentially French qualities, ‘the unapproachable variety and 
certainty of her execution. . . . The thousand little silent speeches 
made with her body, hands and eyes . . . the innumerable contribu- 
tions big and little that have been stored up in her by natural gifts 
ripened by long training in the best of theatres.’ This was the actress 
whose performances in Phédre, Tosca, Fedora, Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
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L’ Aiglon, La Dame aux Camélias were revelations of actors’ art to 
hundreds and thousands of Americans. In her the characteristics of 
French acting, its polish, suppleness and drive, its use of the fascina- 
tion of words, its elaborate grace and measure, were raised to their 
highest pitch. Bernhardt, actress and showman combined, knew how to 
fascinate and electrify even when, old and suffering from the amputa- 
tion of her leg, she could hardly stand upright on the stage. By the 
force of her will and arresting personality she kept her particular type 
of theatre alive right into a new century and a new era. She was play- 
ing scenes from her great roles and one-act plays on war themes at the 
Palace in New York the same winter (1917-1918) that saw the epoch- 
making sojourn of Copeau’s Théétre du Vieux Colombier at the Garrick 
Theatre on Thirty-sixth Street. 

A new approach to the theatre, new methods of production, new 
ideas of acting were astir in Europe at the turn of the century. The 
names and theories of Appia and Craig, the experiments of the Mein- 
ingen Players, of Stanislavski in Moscow and Antoine in Paris were be- 
ing brought back to America by young American artists returning 
from abroad. The arrival of Copeau with his Vieux Colombier group, 
including Louis Jouvet, transplanted intact from Paris, was an event. 
The stage of the little Garrick he rebuilt along the lines of his one-set 
stage in Paris and proceeded to delight discerning theatregoers with 
his repertory of comedies and dramas. His crowning production was 
Les Fréres Karamazov, which Rollo Peters, then engaged with other 
young men and women in the founding of the Washington Square 
Players (afterwards the Theatre Guild), describes in glowing terms: 
‘Jacques Copeau has realized fully the sense of life in this production,’ 
he wrote in THEATRE ARTS at the time. ‘It is as if all facets of existence 
were stripped of lies and deceit; the naked body of life quivers before 
us in its beauty and its pity. . . . The fusion of the actors into a sym- 
bolic group is accomplished without effort.’ This was a new French 
theatre, indeed, and it, too, like the theatre of the past, had ‘some- 
thing for the American Theatre to feel and profit by: a sincerity, a 
mastery of a true technique. . . . To Jacques Copeau and his con- 
freres all thanks. He has reassured us; has given us strength to labor 
and to struggle for a Theatre which will become stronger than the 


Church in that it has league with life.’ 
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The German Theatre in 
Milwaukee 


HAT surprised strangers most when they came, half a century 
Wee. to the lovely, slow-moving city called Milwaukee, on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, was that there was so much German spoken 
on the streets and in the shops, more German than English in some 
parts of the city. If you dropped in at Martini’s luscious bakery (since 
made famous in half-a-dozen stories of Wisconsin life) at eleven o’clock 
in the morning, you might have found the editorial writers of what 
was then one of the nation’s great dailies discussing the next day’s 
‘leaders’ in the most approved Harvard, or Princeton, or Oxford 
English. But if you came back to have your afternoon coffee and cake 
at one of the little marble-topped tables back of the cake-shop, you 
might hear nothing but German and plenty of that. For everybody — 
business men, authors, actors, politicians and all their womenfolk — 
went to Martini’s to talk — to eatand talk. Milwaukee was like Munich 
and Dresden in that way. Everybody was busy but there was always 
time for talk. 

The big breweries and tanneries which had given Milwaukee its 
reputation and much of its prosperity almost all bore German names. 
Some of the elaborate houses on the drive that faced Lake Michigan 
were copies of castles on the Rhine. It was small wonder that people 
sometimes called Milwaukee ‘klein-Berlin’, a name that could be 
lovingly spoken then. 

Chicagoans liked to call Milwaukee a slightly distant suburb, but 
Chicago was not German. On the line of the Northwestern railroad 
where it ran up into Minnesota and the farther Northwest, Scandi- 
navian names were more likely to head the list, but Milwaukee, it 
seemed, was different. German was a required language in the public 
schools, and the German-English Academy, where German was a 
favored tongue, was much in vogue with the best people. 

If you stayed in Milwaukee long enough, you learned that all of 
this ‘foreign atmosphere’ went far below the surface of this peculiarly 
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free and democratic city. It was more than a matter of cakes and beer 
and names and small talk, more even than a matter of language. You 
found out, then, why the atmosphere was so marked and why it had 
meant so much to the city. This was the reason: In the German Rev- 
olution of 1848, it was the young intellectuals who fought the domi- 
nation of the Prussian spirit most fiercely and who battled most 
bravely for the establishment of a republican form of government, a 
great free German State. They loved their country but they loved 
freedom of the spirit more, just as the Nimitz’s and Willkie’s and 
Eisenhower’s and Einstein and Thomas Mann did at one time or an- 
other. When the Revolution failed, a group of these university rebels, 
headed by Carl Schurz, escaped to America and many of them settled 
in Milwaukee and labored to make the city a home for their families 
and their fellows. It was their brave stamp they put so securely upon 
the growing town. They were adventurous, intelligent, independent, 
dignified, socially progressive men and women. They set the tone of 
Milwaukee’s early civic life and they helped to make it what it was, 
and what in many ways it still remains, a prosperous, middle-sized, 
clean city with plenty of parks and no great slums, where a large ma- 
jority of the people own their own homes. As the city grew, business 
magnates followed the lead set by the pioneers. The leading brewers’ 
names appeared in behalf of all projects for the city’s welfare and re- 
appeared on the public parks where, in summer, fathers took their 
children to hear their first outdoor opera: Martha, The Bohemian 
Girl, The Beggar Student or The Chimes of Normandy. They shone over 
the tiny restaurants which Milwaukeeans called beer gardens, where 
you might be taken to munch a rye bread cheese sandwich while you 
listened to an excellent string quartet. The musicians — glossy black- 
haired, with glowing black eyes and as much temperament as talent 
— were usually not German but Hungarian, also political refugees 
who had followed Louis Kossuth to America and stayed on. 

In such a city it was natural that the theatre which housed the 
best plays over the longest period should be the Pabst Theatre, where 
a first-class German repertory company held sway. Milwaukee was 
not by any means the only American community that had a flourish- 
ing German theatre. In fact, wherever there was a large German set- 
tlement, there was sure to be a singverein and a German theatre of 
one sort or another. Sometimes it was only an amateur affair, not 
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THE PRETENDERS DESIGN BY GEORGE II, DUKE OF SAXF-MEININGEN 


It is paradoxical that the alien theatre organization that had the greatest 
effect on all forms of American theatre before our own generation should be a 
company that never came to America, the famous players from the court of 
George II, Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. The Duke himself was one of those rare 
nobles (like Gustav of Sweden who created the theatre at Drottningholm and 
Catherine the Great who vitalized Russian theatre life), an aristocrat who 
was at the same time a ¢heatermensch in its full sense. At his court he formed a 
company whose repertory, style of playing and production, and especially 
whose disciplined ensemble, influenced every theatre-minded person who saw 
them. He not only chose the plays but often designed and directed them. His 
court soon became a focus for travelers from every court and every theatre in 
Europe and for Americans as well. Some of the players trained at Meiningen 
came to America directly, some carried their art to England from whence 
it came to us. When the Meiningen company (from 1874 to 18go) toured the 
leading cities of Europe triumphantly, they crowded the world’s most blasé 
theatres with the world’s best plays, Shakespeare and Schiller, Moliére and 
Goethe topping the list. The whole company traveled to Russia, and Stanis- 
lavski graciously acknowledged that the style and standard of the Meiningen 
players, under a sternly- controlled directorial hand, gave him j just the hint he 
needed for integrating all the elements of his own Moscow Art Theatre. 











JOSEF KAINZ (1858-1g10), Hungarian-born German actor, was an excel- 
lent art ambassador. After training with the Meiningen company, he played 
at the leading theatres of Germany. Wherever he traveled, triumph followed 
him. His repertory extended from Hamlet (above) and Romeo, Tartuffe and 
Schiller’s Kaéale und Liebe to the more modern field where he played with 


equal skill such varied roles as Oswald in Ghosts and Cyrano de Bergerac. 

















ERNST PC ISSA RT, seen right as Shy lock, be- 
longed to the older school of German tragedi- 
ans. William Lyon Phelps, who called him 
‘Germany's greatest actor’, spoke of having 
had, one day in 1887, ‘the greatest opportunity 
, student of the drama can hope for. In the 
afternoon I saw Henry Irving playing Mephis- 
ropheles in Faust, in the evening I heard the 
wonderful German interpretation of the same 
work by Ernst Possart.’ The Irving staging 
Phelps speaks of as elaborate, the German as 
meagre. Possart, however, was infinitely the 


more interesting of the two actors with his 
‘voice rich with humor, irony and mocking 
laughter’. Shylock was among his finest roles. 








EMANUEL REICHER, seen left in When We 
Dead Awaken, came to America first as guest 
player with the German theatres and later 
made America his permanent home. He had 
worked with the master director, Otto Brahm, 
at the Freie Buhne in Berlin and was deeply 
impressed with the possibility of a modern peo- 
ple’s theatre in this democratic country. Before 
he died, he had actually started a promising 
people’s theatre on its way. Reicher brought 
The Weavers to its first English production in 
New York, directed The Power of Darkness and 
Fane Clegg for the Theatre Guild, and gave a 
memorable performance as John Gabriel Bork- 
man as well as other Ibsen protagonists. 





\LENANDER MOISSI is seen here in two 
roles out of his enormous repertory: Faust, be 
low, and Ivanov, right. The line from Possart 
and Kainz to Moissi may well be said to mark 
the changes in the style of German direction and 
acting over a century. Moissi belongs definitely 
not to the generation of Otto Brahm and the 
adventurous forerunners of the modern school 


but to Reinhardt and the younger pioneers of 


that modern school. Moissi was born in Italy 
and brought with him to Germany much of the 
spirit of his homeland. A critic wrote of him: 
‘His walk, his posture, his expressions seemed 
to have in them some memory of Italian music.’ 
It was a mark of Reinhardt’s genius that he 
early saw the talent of this young player, as he 
did of so many others, and that he gave Moissi 
full and constantly renewed opportunity to 
extend his range and illumine his style. 











There has never been a finer tribute from an 
actor to a director than when Moissi wrote: 
‘When the Lord wishes to favor an actor espe- 
cially, he sends him to Max Reinhardt and 
Reinhardt, recognizing the hand of God, leads 
the player along the way that compels him to 
fulfil his highest destiny.’ Moiss1 is a brilliant 
example of the great actor who was at home in 
almost any role in any fine theatre any place in 
the world. America took him to its heart in 
Everyman and The Living Corpse during the 
Reinhardt season in New York in _ 1g27-28 
In Moscow, Stanislavski wrote to him: ‘Great 
men and artists like you belong to the whok 
world. I consider you our dear comrade and an 
artist of the Moscow Art Theatre. Go forth, 
travel in Europe, but do not stay away to 
long. Come back soon. We will be happy 
have you with us again and always.’ 
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much more than a literary club, that gave performances for its mem- 
bers. But in other places, as in Milwaukee, or in the Irving Place 
Theatre in New York (which Norman Hapgood once called ‘our only 
high-class theatre’), there was an excellent permanent company, 
joined from time to time by the greatest living German and Austrian 
actors who came to America to tour. Players like Adolf Sonnenthal, 
Josef Kainz, Agnes Sorma and Emanuel Reicher would go from one 
theatre to the other for a day or a week or a month, choosing plays 
that were in the repertory of both the host company and their guest 
and so giving stimulus and a high standard both to the players and 
to their audiences. 

The German theatre in Milwaukee was by no means flawless and 
was not always successful. Its costumes and staging were usually 
very bad and only passable at best. Whether by intention or 
from lack of financial means and production talent, they certainly 
avoided what Goethe is said to have called ‘the pathological reality’ 
of clothes and settings, leaving the stage to the dramatist and 
more especially to the actor. There were seasons when even the 
playing was not first-class nor the repertory up to standard, but it 
was for many years a living influence on that large part of the city’s 
life that it touched. There, if you were fortunate enough to have a 
season’s subscription, you could see a panorama of the world’s best 
plays performed with spirit, dignity and precision before audiences 
that enjoyed and respected every form of theatre that was good of its 
kind. You could hear Shakespeare and Moliére, Goldoni and Ibsen, 
the German classics from Kleist to Goethe, Sudermann, Hauptmann, 
Schnitzler and the lesser German and Austrian moderns. You could 
hear a great deal of Schiller because actors always loved his plays like 
Maria Stuart, Don Carlos and Wilhelm Tell, and they played them 
well. Many years later, when Hitler, resenting the applause that 
greeted a certain passage in Don Carlos, insisted that it be deleted in 
performance, you could still hear the ringing voice of the actor you 
had seen in Don Carlos saying: 

Sie wollen pflanzen fiir die Ewigkeit, 
Und séen Tod? ... 


Der Mensch ist mehr, als Sie von ihm gehalten . 
Geben Sie, 


Was Sie uns nahmen, wieder! . 
Geben Sie 
Gedankenfretheit! 
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You would plant for eternity, 

Yet you sow death? ... 

A man is more than you believed him. . . 
Give back that which you took!.. . 
Give us again freedom of thought! 


At the German theatre you could see your first great modern labor 
play, Hauptmann’s The Weavers. Or dramas that today remind you 
how old is the German habit of suppressing freedom and encouraging 
the persecution of minorities, dramas like Karl Schénherr’s touching 
play, Glaube und Heimat (Faith and Home), about the Lutheran peas- 
ants forced to desert their faith or leave the land of their fathers at 
the time of the Catholic Counter-Reformation: 

THE TRUMPETER. It is the Emperor who speaks and says whoever professes 
any but the true faith, and will not recant, must go. Unbelievers are to be 
driven out. Wives of sound faith may stay. Grown-up children go with their 
parents; the young are to be kept here and brought up in the faith. 

And you can still hear the answer of the old peasant whose family 
has tilled this same beloved land for centuries yet who knows that 
faith is Gottesgab, a gift of God that cannot be rooted out. He cannot 
stay, but he cannot go forth with the strong will of the younger men. 


ALT-ROT. You have easy talking, all of you. There is young life in you. You 
can still build new foundations in a strange land. But I hear the call already. 
They must carry me off in a cart and lay me down in the first church-yard 
over the border — In a strange land, among unknown people! And when the 
Day of Judgment comes, there I will stand alone: I will know no one, no one 
will know me. They will look at me and say, ‘How comes he here? From 
whence did he drop? Had he no home?’ Then must I go back into the grave 
full of shame. No, I will stay, here. Here will I lie, where the Rots are at 
home, my father and his father’s father, back and farther back through five 


hundred years. 
It has a sadly familiar ring in the year 1944. 

There is not much in English written about the Milwaukee Ger- 
man theatre but its pattern is clear in the account Norman Hapgood 
gives, in Stage in America, of his visits to the Irving Place Theatre 
which flourished in New York during the same period: ‘In trying to 
tell how the actors at this theatre are superior to our American play- 
ers’, he says, ‘one is met with the difficulties which always exist in 
describing solid, mature excellence. . . . [Their] superiority ... 
consists in objectivity, in harmonious work together, and in versa- 
tility. Their actors play farce on the whole, perhaps, neither better 
nor worse than our own superior farce companies; but these same 
actors can play the highest poetic dramas; they know how to recite 
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verse, and they know the meaning of poetry. . . . When an actor is 
engaged there, he shows his repertoire, which sometimes includes 
several hundred parts. Starting with such an equipment, it is compara- 
tively certain that he will put more or less intelligence into his view 
of a new character even before rehearsal.’ And indeed they did. They 
were as careful of their comedies and farces as of their serious dramas. 
A considerable part of the audience at the German theatre always 
wanted plenty of farces and they got them, often what were called 
“Possen mit Gesang’, very light comedies with music. In these the 
younger members of the company were likely to have the leading roles, 
but the most important actors enjoyed playing the bits, especially 
the character roles, and they shifted their more familiar playing 
ground eagerly for the exercise the song and dance and gay movement 
gave their bodies — and their minds. 

It is no wonder that German theatre audiences loved their actors. 
They knew the whole gamut of their playing and could appreciate a 
fine performance. Perhaps in no theatres of that day, except these 
German theatres, would an audience, made up at least half of young 
people, have sat spellbound and breathless through Adolf Sonnenthal’s 
performance of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, an undramatic, if emo- 
tional and noble, tract rather than a play. The tension, the exaltation 
that filled that silent house leaves the quality of Sonnenthal’s presence 
so clear after half a century that it would seem like one of those en- 
largements memory makes of distant days, were it not for Hapgood’s 
printed record of the same experience at the Irving Place. ‘Sonnen- 
thal’s Nathan der Weise was a genuine triumph. The audience was 
made up of men and women who loved elevation and fineness in plays 
and acting, and they gave the veteran actor as enthusiastic a welcome 
as any Broadway audience could bestow upon a farce or a French 
realistic melodrama.’ 

Sonnenthal was very popular abroad and had refused several of- 
fers to come to America because he was afraid of our slipshod casting. 
But Heinrich Conreid (directing the Irving Place) had offered him 
assurance of support just at the time when another happy incident 
altered the actor’s decision. ‘I had some distrust’, he wrote, ‘of the 
fashion in which art is handled in America. But now that you offer 
me the cooperation of an efficient cast and especially since I have seen 
Edwin Booth and have had an opportunity to admire this unsurpassed 
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master, 1 have changed my mind.’ These men were, in fact, art’s am- 
bassadors among nations. 

With such talent and training, it was not difficult for German ac- 
tors to win their way in a foreign land, but somehow Germany’s great 
playwrights never quite succeeded in establishing themselves in full 
favor in America. We stole — or borrowed — freely from their com- 
edies, farces, modern dramas and adapted them to our taste. Many 
of our favorite actors tested their skill with Maria Stuart, Magda 
or The Sunken Bell. But no German author — classical or modern — 
not even Schiller, who is at home in many lands, is part of our stand- 
ard repertory. Yet the influence of the German theatre in America 
upon its audience extended beyond the range of the plays the audi- 
ences saw and what they learned about the art of acting. Steady the- 
atregoing (where the repertory and the playing are sound) soon en- 
courages the habit of reading plays. That in turn cultivates a visual 
imagination that is clear and strong. It enables you, in your mind’s 
eye, to cast the plays you read and to direct and perform them quite 
alone in your library. Sometimes, indeed, where the playreading habit 
is especially strong and closely allied to steady theatregoing, it is hard 
to separate the plays that you have actually seen performed on the 
stage from those that you have only read. Moreover, the characters in 
fiction, the people in the news become more real as this theatre con- 
sciousness grows. The printing of modern plays and books on the the- 
atre is a comparatively new venture in America but in Milwaukee, 
half a century ago, plays and theatre books in French, English, Ger- 
man, Spanish were already coming in by post, week by week, from 
friends in European capitals. They were passed around until they were 
worn threadbare. They were discussed with the same enthusiasm as 
politics, the news and social reform. In Milwaukee, the Shaw of 
Widowers’ Houses and Mrs. Warren’s Profession was an early friend. 
Before Ibsen was played here, his characters from Brand to Hedda 
were already familiar in an excellent German translation that stayed 
with you long after Archer’s stodgy English became your theatre fare. 
Nothing in the world of the theatre was alien. And this wide interest 
must fairly be credited to the German Theatre. Only someone who 
has sensed the full, the recurrent enjoyment possible from such a real 
theatre and a ‘theatre under your hat’ knows all of what it can mean. 


Theatre magic spreads in many ways and gives perception wings. 
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JACOB ADLER 
as 


SHYLOCK 
ina 
YIDDISH 
THEATRE 
PRODUCTION 


lor many years Jacob Adler was the guiding spirit, as well as the leading ac- 
tor and direc tor, of the New York Yiddish Theatre, a theatre which was the 
advance guard of the Russian-born and Russian-trained theatre artists that 
have influenced the American stage in so many ways. Shylock was Adler’s 
great role but King Lear was the one he loved ‘best. It was he who inspired 
Jacob Gordin to write plays, most of which he produced. What his associates 
thought of him is indicated by a poster that appeared in front of the theatre 
when he returned after a serious illness. ‘The splendid eagle has spread his 
wings again!’ An almost unending stream of talented and well-trained actors 
has come to the American theatre either directly from the older Yiddish 
theatres like the one over which Adler presided, or from their successor, the 
Yiddish Art Theatre, conducted for the last twenty-six years by Maurice 
Schwartz. Among these players can be counted Bertha Kalisch, Paul Muni, 
Stella and Luther Adler, Jacob Ben-Ami, Joseph Buloff. 











ALLA NAZIMOVA brought with her to America a repertory of more than 
two hundred parts acquired in Russian provincial stock companies, playing 
in drama, operetta and pantomime roles ranging from the heroines of Shake- 
speare to Trilby and L’Aiglon. She first appeared here with a Russian com- 

pany but quic kly learned English, making her debut as Hedda in 1906. 











The Russian ITheatre Comes 
in Waves 


_. theatres on the Bowery, in the 1890’s, playing strange plays 
and unfamiliar versions of the classics in a strange tongue, had 
been running at full speed with a devoted community audience long 
before the rest of Manhattan began to appreciate their quality. People 
called them Jewish theatres because all of their actors and creative 
playwrights were Jewish. Moreover, although Shakespeare, Schiller, 
Tolstoi and later Ibsen were favored dramatists in the serious section 
of their repertory, the themes of many of their best contemporary 
plays concerned life among the poverty-stricken dwellers in the ghet- 
tos of the world. But actually these theatres, as we learned to know 
later, were Russian: Russian in their background and personnel, in 
their techniques of acting and rehearsal, in their excellent handling of 
crowds, Russian especially in their response to the people’s need for 
‘something to feed the soul’. They could not be better described than 
in the way that Stanislavski — much later — defined the new audi- 
ence that came to the Moscow Art Theatre after the revolution, with 
their hunger for drama that would nourish their spirits: ‘The simple 
Russian spectator loves a drama at which one can weep a little, phi- 
losophize about life, listen to words of wisdom.’ 

The audiences at the Thalia, the Windsor and the Peoples’ Thea- 
tre, as well as the actors and playwrights, were indeed these same 
simple folk, Russian-born, banished from their homeland by religious 
and social persecutions. Their speech, however, was not Russian. It 
was that strange conglomeration of languages known as Yiddish, a 
sort of migratory tongue which has inevitably taken on the emphasis 
and flavor of the latest land that has been home to these wandering 
people. The speech, like that of the folksongs, has overtones of joy 
and sorrow that seem to have made it everywhere a vehicle for dra- 
matic poetry and that lends itself well to the extremes of melodrama, 
tragedy and the folkplay. It had been used successfully in the 1870’s 
by a theatre in Moscow led by Abraham Goldfaden, a remarkable 
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man, a teacher by profession who was also a lyric poet, playwright, 
actor, designer, director. His theatre was so notably successful, in 
fact, that the Czar ordered it closed, ostensibly because of the Yiddish 
tongue; actually because it was, like so many other Russian theatres 
of the time, increasingly a theatre of protest. Then Goldfaden took 
his company and toured neighboring cities and countries. In Odessa 
he was joined by the excellent actor, Jacob Adler, and later by a 
Tolstoian journalist, Jacob Gordin, who, when they finally arrived 
in New York after some time in England, was to become the leading 
serious dramatist of their theatre. They soon found an eager and re- 
sponsive audience in their own community. But the Yiddish language 
was a distasteful tongue to most American Jews, who ignored their 
theatre and most of whom, like most other Americans at that time, 
scorned all Russians, ‘the barbarians from the East’. 

There was, moreover, no Russian-speaking community to point out 
to us the new values these theatres offered. After the first revolution, 
Russian expatriates were so divided by their social and especially 
their political loyalties that they were exceedingly distrustful of one 
another and never formed a cohesive group. In fact, one of the ele- 
ments that distinguishes the influence of all Russian theatres on our 
own theatre mores is that there was never — as there was with the 
French, the Germans, the Chinese —a Russian-speaking theatre, 
supported by a Russian community that spread its virtues through the 
life of the larger native community around it. The Russian influence 
came in waves, by means of what we might, in these military-minded 
days, call ‘strong local thrusts’ against our narrow theatre conventions. 

It took a group of New York literati, interested in theatre ways 
and spear-headed by the enthusiastic writings of Norman and Hutch- 
ins Hapgood, to ‘discover’ the Bowery theatres. They were impressed 
by the vitality, spiritual and physical, of their leaders, ‘men of learn- 
ing and talent and of consuming energy’. They marveled at the com- 
petence of their actors both singly and in ensemble. They noted that 
their ‘intellectual impulse is the spirit animating modern Russian 
literature, the spirit of Turgenev and of Tolstoi, a spirit at once of 
realism in art and of revolt in political opinion’. At the turn of the 
century Norman Hapgood wrote: ‘My trips to the Ghetto gave me 
more to think about and less reason to regret time ill-spent than most 
of my theatre evenings on Broadway. The acting averages high, and 
Jacob Adler is one of the most complete and finished actors I have 
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seen. Asked once why he didn’t play a certain part, he replied, “It is a 
fine role, and I should enjoy it, except that I once played a part much 
like it.” Such a statement from an American actor would be a sur- 
prise, as our players have “lines”. Mr. Adler plays everything — 
general tragedy, like Lear, character parts, like the old musician in 
their version of Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, an idiot in Jacob Gordin’s 
The Wild Man, high comedy, melodrama and farce, and he is good 
in everything. Aristotle complained that critics expected the dramatist 
to excel in all branches of his art. Mr. Adler is about the only actor in 
America, whom I can think of, who has no “‘line’’.’ 

A little later, another ‘invasion’ sharpened the impression of the 
essentially Russian theatre characteristics first shown to us in the 
Yiddish theatres. A small group of player exiles from a St. Petersburg 
stock company, under the direction of a man named Paul Orlenev, 
took up a short and unprofitable residence at an undesirable theatre. 
They played in Russian, and neither the press nor the great mass of 
New York theatregoers paid any attention to them. But there were a 
few people who recognized the same fine qualities which had attracted 
them to the Bowery, plus a new element of sty!e, and who saw that 
this company represented something new in theatre experience. They 
arranged a series of benefits for the players. In the audience and among 
the sponsors were many notable names: Edith Wharton, Richard 
Watson Gilder, Ethel Barrymore, Charles Klein, Edgerton Winthrop, 
Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney and others. 
Morton Eustis, writing of the performances from scant written records 
many years later, said: ‘Gone was the cloak-and-sword school of act- 
ing, so popular at the time; in its place was realism and restraint, 
feeling and emotion expressed in psychological instead of physical 
terms. Stranger still, no star held centre stage while the supporting 
company hovered discreetly upper left and right, fearful of encroach- 
ing upon the hallowed domain. . . . Each member of the cast was as 
important as his role; the entire company, playing in harmony, shared 
the emphasis and applause. A revolutionary innovation, to say 
the least!’ 

As conservative a critic as Owen Johnson wrote in The Century 
(1907): ‘The fact of vital consequence to us is the effect such a force 
will produce on our drama and our stage. . . . For here at last, at the 
dawn of an era of mental hunger, is a force intensely modern and 
revolutionary, whose coming has given us an intellectual medium 
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capable of speaking to the minds of men. This theatre’, he goes on, 
“seeks no longer the facts, but the ruthless ideas of life, and voices 
the rebellion of the individual mind against the ponderous artificial 
dogmas of society.’ 

Lack of public patronage forced the group to move out of a theatre 
into a Third Street hall, and even there the performances could not 
make expenses, but they were the occasion of an offer to the young 
leading lady named Alla Nazimova to stay in New York and to play 
Ibsen in English, a language entirely strange to her at the time. Six 
months later she made her English debut in Hedda Gabler, following 
that with Nora and Hilda Wangel, characterizations that were quickly 
acclaimed. Then ‘she went on tour, bringing her style of acting and 
her personal glamour to the rapt attention of audiences all over the 
country.’ 

The next Russian onslaught came about ten years later when the 
Russian ballet arrived in New York and began to pry loose our in- 
hibited sense of color and movement in the theatre. It is not easy to 
define the effect of Bakst, Nijinsky and their confreres on the public 
mind. It took some time before con- 
sternation and puritan rebellion 
gave way to acceptance, then sub- 
mission and finally to imitation. 
But by that time, some Americans 
had come to realize that we had 
much to learn from Russian art 
and artists. 

A great deal had been written 
about the Moscow Art Theatre and 
its directors, Constantin Stanislav- 
ski and Nemirovitch-Danchenko, 
before the Art Theatre company 
paid their first visit in 1922. There 
was a large public ready to greet this 
theatre, spoken of internationally as 
the world’s finest acting company. 

val And yet our audiences were sur- 
a prised and deeply impressed by the 


impact of their acting and the su- 


Month in the Country, drawing by Mstislav Dobujinsky periority of their directing. These 
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COSTUME FOR SCHEHERAZADE DESIGN BY LEON BAKST 


The dancers of the Diaghilev ballet were not the first great Russian dancers 
to delight American audiences. Pavlova had already shown what was meant 
by the perfection of the art of the ballerina. But the Diaghilev ballet gave us 
our first full experience of theatre dance, an experience that stemmed not 
from the dancing alone but from the flood of color and music and movement 
which were essential elements of all Diaghilev productions. Much of all this 
was already inherent in Bakst’s costume designs, made usually even before 
the script was complete. Each design contained the qualities of individual 
characterization, the rhythms and tempi of the movements which were to 
accompany the action, while his scene designs were equally rich and vivid. 
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KYODOR IVANOVITCH MOSCOW ART THEATRE 


The play with which the Moscow Art Theatre opened its season in New 
York 1n 1923 was the same Tsar Fyodor by Count Alexei Tolstoi with which 
the Art Theatre had launched its first memorable season in Moscow in 1898. 
The choice had both a sentimental and a prac tical value, for the play caught 
the imagination of American playgoers with its colorful historic background 
and also provided a succession of brilliant character-portraits for the play ers 
of the famous acting company. Theatre-wise New Yorkers were already 
familiar with the ideas and ideals of the Moscow Art Theatre. THEATRE ARTS 
had devoted a whole issue to it in 1920, with illustrations, and articles by 
Oliver Sayler and others. Yet the actual impact of the Art Theatre’s season 
was unprecedented. The company played continually to crowded houses 
and though only a small percentage of its audiences could understand Rus- 
sian, the perfection of its acting technique was such that there seemed no 
barrier between actors and audience. The company brought half-a-dozen 
plays trom the rich store of its repertory. These plays included, besides Tsar 
Fyodor, Gorki’s The Lower Depths, Turgenev’s The Lady from the Provinces, 
aesale’ ski’s The Brothers Karamazov aud. most important of all, Chekhov’s 

The Cherry Orchard and The Three Sisters. It was in Chekhov’s plays that 
the Moscow Art Theatre made its deepest impression as, led by Stanislavski 
and the playwright’s widow, Madame Knipper-Chekhova, a new world, a 


new theatre climate was revealed. 








photo by Bruguiére, courtesy Oliver M. Sayler 


IVAN MOSKVIN as Epihodov in The Cherry Orchard, one of the untorget 
table portraits-in-performance created by the Moscow Art Theatre’s all-star 
ensemble, in which every actor was as ready to play a bit part as to take a 
leading role. Among the other great actors of this remarkable group (beside 
Stanislavski and Knipper-Chekhova) were Kachalov, Leonidoff, Lushski, 
Vishnevski, Olga Tarasova and Maria Ouspenskaya. 
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The effort of the nineteenth-century theatre to free itself from the bonds of 
romanticism found, in Russia, its highest expression in the ‘spiritual realism’ 

of the Moscow Art Theatre. But having achieved the completion of that 
style, the inevitable desire of genius to strike out along a new path again as- 

serted itself. Under the special care and leadership of Nemirovitch-Dan- 
chenko, co-director with Stanislavski of the Moscow Art Theatre, the Art 
Theatre’s Musical Studio came into existence. Revivals of operas like La 
Perichole and Carmencita and the Soldier (presented in New York in 1925) 
did not tell the whole story. With new arrangements came new backgrounds, 
new dynamics, new acting techniques, until a performance by the “Musical 
Studio became a unified and thoroughly modern work. Isaac Rabinovitch’s 
settings for Carmencita and the Lysistrata, also presented by the Musical 
Studio, gave new impetus to American stage design. Though the Moscow 
Art Theatre and the Musical Studio were the only two complete theatres to 
come to this country, the work of other experimental Russian designers and 
directors Meyerhold, Tairov, Vakhtangov, Komisarjevsky, etc. —- con- 
tinued to inspire forward-looking theatre artists. American stage folk jour- 
neyed to Moscow to see the Russian theatre in action, and its development 
has been reflected in books and in articles and illustrations, in THEATRE 
arts and elsewhere, during the last twenty years. 





THRE SOLDIER MOSCOW ART THEATRE MUSICAL STUDIO 
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were theatre people indeed; the world of the theatre was their real 
world, as the world of imagination is the first reality to the poet. They 
brought with them a series of plays that illustrated extremely well 
the range of their capacity. In almost every one of them, the leading 
parts were played by different actors, each of whom, in another thea- 
tre, would have been a star in his own right. When we saw the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre in action, playing their own plays in their own tongue, 
we knew what their claim to ‘spiritual realism’ meant. We began to 
see what Stanislavski meant by the need for long and arduous physical 
and mental discipline before an actor could set his talents free, broaden 
their range, deepen their quality, yet control them completely. 

“The main difference between the art of the actor and all other 
arts is that every other artist may create whenever he is in the mood 
of inspiration. But the artist of the stage must be the master of his 
own inspiration and must know how to call it forth when it is an- 
nounced on the posters of the theatre. This is the chief secret of our 
art. Without this the most perfect technique, the greatest gifts, 
are fruitless.’ 

The Moscow Art Players were not only artists, they were excellent 
craftsmen. No barrier of language 
could hide that from an American 
10 audience. It would be impossible to 
list the gifts to our theatre that 
have come to us from Russia. Great 
actors, designers, directors and film- 
makers have entered the American 
ranks with distinction, among them 
men and women like Maria Ouspen- 
skaya, distinguished actress and 
teacher, Richard Boleslavsky, who 
taught and directed in New York 
and Hollywood, Leo Bulgakov and 
Akim Tamiroff — all of the Moscow 
Art company — and later comers 
such as Sokoloff, Daykarhanova, 
Leontovitch and many, many others. 
Whole companies of young Ameri- 
can actors and directors, like the Olga Knipper-Chekhova as Nathalia Petroona in A Month 
Group Theatre, on the other hand, in the Country, drawing by Mstislav Dobujinsky 
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have followed the Russian pattern 
of study, rehearsal and performance 
outlined by Stanislavski in his 4x 
Actor Prepares. It is also impossible 
today to think of a sound dramatic 
repertory that would not include 
some, at least, of the following plays: 
Gorki’s The Lower Depths, Gogol’s 
The Inspector General, Turgenev’s 
y\ | J A Month in the Country, Tolstoi’s 
ah - The Living Corpse and The Power of 
| Darkness, and, especially, Chekhov’s 
The Cherry Orchard, The Three Sts- 
ters, The Sea Gull and Uncle Vanya. 
It seems surprising in many ways 
Mdehin) that the theatre of a culture so dif- 
- v1 ferent from ours should have had 
PUB oheeyetery $ 
(’ / so marked an effect every time our 
theatre came into contact with it. 
Perhaps the reason lies in the steps 





Richard Boleslavsky as Aleksei Bieliaev in A Month in by which the Russian theatre grew. 


the Country, drawing by Mstislav Dobujinsky 


It was international before there 
was a native theatre of any consequence, because borrowing from 
the arts of other European countries, especially from French and Ger- 
man courts, was the fashion. When Catherine the Great laid the 
foundation of a theatre for the people, there were no professional 
theatre artists available, so the actors were chosen from among city 
workers — clerks, bookbinders, compositors and others. The nobles, 
following Catherine’s example at their own provincial courts, brought 
in foreign masters to train companies of players from among their 
serfs. Some of these players later formed the nucleus of theatres not 
only for but of the people. For them the great pioneer Russian play- 
wrights — Pushkin, Griboyedov, Ostrovski — wrote their plays of 
protest. And there you had an international people’s theatre ready 
for great artists like Stanislavski and Nemirovitch-Danchenko to mold 
to their high purposes. And there, too, you had all of the elements 
of the theatre of your own democratic hopes and desires. 
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The Chinese Tradition 
Looking Before and After 


HEN Mei Lan-fang, China’s greatest actor, came to the United 
W sites in 1930, he found eager and understanding audiences for 
his millennial art.-Not only were critics and the public accustomed to 
accept and appreciate the theatre artists and theatre forms brought 
ready-made from Europe or nurtured from European cuttings on 
American soil, but they knew the home-grown Oriental theatre well. 
The Chinese theatre in San Francisco and New York had long fas- 
cinated discerning playgoers who enjoyed its strange beauty and saw 
in its complex, polished and highly conventionalized art a living 
example of a classic tradition. 

The Chinese theatre could not by its very nature become an inte- 
gral part of the main American stream as the French, German, Italian 
and Russian currents could, but its exquisite forms, its vivid sounds 
and colors, its exotic flavor added their brilliant accent to the picture 
as a whole. 

In such romantic forms as Belasco’s Madame Butterfly or The 
Darling of the Gods, in such lurid melodramas as The Shanghai Ges- 
ture, the Oriental background was used merely for decor, for strange- 
ness and glamour. But in The Yellow Jacket and much later in Lady 
Precious Stream and in The Circle of Chalk, Chinese theatre techniques, 
in their external form, were employed by American directors and ac- 
tors to tell a Chinese tale with charm and humor. The deepest influence 
of the Chinese theatre on the American scene, however, lay in its 
aesthetic appeal, in the living example it offered of another, a totally 
different approach to the art of the theatre. A reporter, writing in the 
San Francisco Evening Bulletin, saw this as early as 1856. ‘It is a 
strange country’, he wrote, ‘where, nearly at the same time, people 
may see represented the national drama of England and America, of 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain and, though last not least, China.’ 

The first contact between the American and the Chinese theatres 
took place about a hundred years ago when the tide of Occidental 
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immigration, streaming westward in the wake of the sun and carrying 
with it the languages and customs, the manners and arts of a dozen 
different European countries, came face to face with the eastward 
flow of Oriental peoples. The two tides met in San Francisco in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and that meeting marked the end 
of a world-epoch. The days of exploration were over, the days of ex- 
ploitation had begun. To American pioneers, trekking westward 
across plain and mountain or sailing dangerously around the Horn, 
California was the promised land. And so it was also to the Chinese, 
who managed to cross the Pacific eastward, lured by the tales of the 
discovery of gold, of money easily earned, of fruitful lands waiting for 
willing workers. Both tides of emigrants came to settle; both brought 
theatre with them. In the rough-and-tumble frontier town of San 
Francisco, the American and Chinese theatres grew up side by side. 

At first the Chinese settlers in the new world were regaled with 
puppet shows and by troupes of tumblers, jugglers and tight-rope 
walkers who crossed the Pacific with the early emigrants, mostly 
miners and laborers — and set up their stands by the roadsides, in 
sheds or tents, wherever tired workers could assemble for a brief 
respite from their grinding labors. But as early as 1852 a large theatri- 
cal company, numbering a hundred and twenty-three performers 
and including actors, musicians, dancers, acrobats and tumblers, 
made its appearance. This company, known variously as the Tung 
Hook Tong Dramatic Company or the Took Tong Company, played 
at the American Theatre to American audiences, charging as high as 
$6 for box seats and displaying the gorgeous costumes, strange masks 
and varied repertory typical of the Chinese theatre. Four years later, 
an interval during which San Francisco’s Chinese section had grown 
apace, thanks to the race for gold and the need for farm, road and 
railway labor, the Chinese had their own theatre. George R. Mac- 
Minn, in his excellent book on The Theatre of the Golden Era in Cali- 


fornia, describes this first Chinese theatre: 
In 1856 at the Adelphi Theatre on Dupont Street a troupe of some thirty 
Celestials could be seen displaying an elaborate new wardrobe, just re- 
ceived from China — gorgeous silks and satins, of course, but also painted 
cotton stuffs, covered with tinsel and ornaments. All this finery was made 
the more dazzling by the contrasting bareness of the stage. There was no 
drop curtain, no scenery; placards indicated a forest, the interior of a 
castle, whatever else the imagination, just as in the Elizabethan theatre, 
could be relied upon to create for itself. At the back were two doors for 
entrance and exit; between these doors, benches for the orchestra. Plain 
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MEI LAN-FANG, ‘Foremost of the Pear Orchard’, China’s greatest actor, in 
The Suspected Slipper, given during his memorable sojourn here in 1930. Mei 
Lan-fang brought American audiences the perfection of a great acting tradi- 
tion and at the same time a performance alive with beauty and subtlety. 


























THE CHINESE THEATRE 
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THE CHINESE TRADITION 
stools and boxes, ordinary chairs and tables were the properties. To repre- 
sent his entering a house and slamming the door in the face of another 
character, an actor had only to take a chair from a servant, slam it down 
on its side at the feet of the other actor, and then stand on it. With equally 
clear and convincing pantomime he could ride a horse, whipping a stool 
smartly on the rump. Servants, in ordinary dress, were always at hand, 
walking about the stage among the actors, ready with a cup of tea, a 
sword, whatever the action required. 

This was the real thing in Chinese theatricals. All the actors were 
men — no women allowed on the true Chinese stage. The reporter 
for the Evening Bulletin explained that the men ‘who were intended 
to perform female characters cultivated soft soprano voices, tapering 
fingers, and small feet’. And all the actors had been bred to the stage 
from youth. The plays presented by these artists had the full weight of 
history, extending over a vast period. There might be hundreds of 
acts; a complete performance might run to many weeks, even months. 

From this time on, the Chinese theatre in America was an estab- 
lished fact. The San Francisco company played in the neighboring 
mining towns. Theatres grew up in Sacramento, Los Angeles, New 
York. Touring companies came from China bringing the immemorial 
art of that country, half opera, half drama — a combination of music, 
singing, declamation and dance which had grown in elaboration, pre- 
cision and beauty through the centuries. The costumes were, as Mr. 
MacMinn says, the most important external element of the Chinese 
productions, costumes and the elaborate, masklike makeup that ac- 
companied them and, equally important, the music, played by black- 
coated musicians sitting on stage, which accompanied the perform- 
ance throughout. The Chinese theatre of the pioneer days, of the 
Chinese Bowery theatres in the twenties, of Mei Lan-fang himself, 
all had the same striking characteristics which Occidental visitors 
learned to appreciate as America’s own civilization began to mature. 
In one respect, however, Chinatown’s theatres were unique: in the 
quality, devotion, enthusiasm and peculiar habits of its theatregoers. 

Chinese audiences were as unlike their American prototypes as 
the gorgeous, chanting, dancing creatures on the stage were unlike 
the domestic figures, only slightly removed from reality, that the 
American actors presented behind their neat rows of footlights. The 
Chinese theatre had originally boasted long tables set at right angles 
to the stage where the audience sat and drank tea and consumed edi- 
bles while the actors performed within the ear-range if not within the 
sight-lines of its auditors. Later the tables disappeared, benches were 
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set parallel to the stage, theatre boxes were ranged conveniently 
around three sides. But the tea-drinking, the nut-eating, the conver- 
sation, the hawking of food and hot towels up and down the aisles 
continued unabated. 

But casual as Chinese audiences might seem in their theatregoing 
habits, they were extraordinarily sensitive to the nuances of the 
actor’s art and deeply devoted to their theatre. They supported 
theatres in San Francisco and elsewhere. Beside the touring troupes 
from China which these theatres welcomed, they had their own 
resident companies. Stars were well paid. Variety reported in 1927 
that a popular actor playing leading feminine roles might receive 
as much as $18,000 a year. The rank and file were not as fortunate. 
Mostly imported from China under bond, they lived their entire 
lives in the theatre from which they received board and lodging as 
well as salary. An unusual item of income, and one which indicates 
the attention of the audience in spite of its seeming preoccupation 
with its own private affairs, was the fee paid an actor for every laugh 
or burst of applause he provoked. The management paid an extra 
twenty-five cents for each demonstration of the kind, some performers 
earning as much as $35 to $49 extra in an evening. Performances 
started at 6:45 pm and ran on into the following morning, patrons 
dropping in when the spirit moved them — for the whole show, for 
an hour, sometimes for only a few moments. As in the older English 
theatres, the rates of admission changed with the lateness of the hour, 
and many addicts would go every night just long enough to applaud a 
favorite performer or watch a particular episode. To the Chinese in 
the crowded sections of the New World’s cities where they lived, their 
theatres were a precious link with their immemorial culture. They 
were also a meeting ground, a tea room, a tavern, a place for com- 
panionship and for aesthetic delight. Even today, though San Fran- 
cisco’s largest Chinese theatre looks much like any ordinary playhouse 
as far as its auditorium is concerned, the pageant on the stage is still 
the colorful, stylized evolution of actors moving to the accompani- 
ment of music on a bare stage that it was in the beginning of China’s 
theatre many centuries ago. The surroundings may have changed 
but not the core of that art which the Occident saw in its exquisite 
perfection in the performances of Mei Lan-fang. 

Undoubtedly one of the really great artists of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a man whose reputation, enormous in his own country, spread 
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literally around the world, Mei Lan-fang came to the United States 
during the halcyon twenties and was received with keenest apprecia- 
tion. Writing in THEATRE ARTS (April 1930), Stark Young summed up 
the impact of his visit on the American scene: ‘What counts for us 
just now, and makes the event of so much point, is that, far beyond 
anything in the Western theatre this [Chinese theatre brought to us 
by Mei Lan-fang] is a theatre that is pure and that is complete. . . . 
This is the point and is a matter that must be put carefully: the purity 
of this Chinese theatre art consists in the fact that everything em- 
ployed in it — action, facial expression, voice, movement, speech, the 
story, the place and so on — is so subordinated to the artistic inten- 
tion that the resulting work is in itself an entity wholly ideal, a work of 
art, at no point to be mistaken for actuality. . . . Mei Lan-fang’s 
theatre, then, is a veritable school of principles for us to consider.’ 

It is a curious paradox that Mei Lan-fang, last of the great foreign 
artists to visit America, brought with him the oldest form of theatre 
that yet survives in all its living perfection. He brought also, as all 
great artists must, the seed, the spark of the future. Sergei Eisenstein, 
genius of the theatre’s youngest art, the cinema, indicates (THEATRE 
Arts, October 1935) the importance of the experience to be derived 
from the study of Mei Lan-fang’s performance. ‘In its own sphere’, 
he says, ‘the Chinese theatre is the acme of perfection, the sum total 
of those elements which form the kernel of any art work — its im- 
agery. The problem of imagery is one of the main problems of our new 
aesthetics. While we are fast learning to develop our characters psy- 
chologically, we still lack a great deal when it comes to imagery. And 
here we come upon the most interesting aspect of Chinese culture — 
the theatre. Imagery in Chinese art is emphasized at the expense of 
the concrete and the thematic. This emphasis is the antithesis of the 
hypertrophy of imagery upon which our art is still based.’ 

From this Chinese theatre, then, and from the best that remains 
of the French and German traditions, from Russia’s own ever-lively 
fighting front, from the young talents everywhere now temporarily 
preoccupied with ‘wasteful wars’, the new world-theatre should de- 
rive a truly international inspiration. Perhaps America, which has in 
the past been the home as well as the host of so many theatres from 
overseas, will set the stage for a new flowering which will derive its 
strength from all the roots but move on to new forms of beauty, 
strength and freedom. 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
THE SEARCHING WIND 

Lillian Hellman $2.00 
OVER TWENTY-ONE 

Ruth Gordon 2.00 
OKLAHOMA! 

Rodgers & Hammerstein 2.00 
JACOBOWSKY & THE COLONEL 

Werfel & Behrman 2.00 
JACOBOWSKY & THE COLONEL 

Franz Werfel 2.00 
GET AWAY OLD MAN 

William Saroyan 2.00 

Limited stock on all plays 


Radio . . . Television 
RADIO RESEARCH 1942-1943 
Ed. Lazarsfeld and Stanton 
TELEVISION: Revolutionary Industry 
Robert E. Lee 
ON THE AIR: Fifteen Radio Plays 
Ed. Garrett H. Leverton 


New Books from England 


STRIPLINGS 
Nina Warner Hooke 1.25 


RECENT ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Selected by A. E. M. Bayliss, M.A 1.25 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ACTORS 
Arthur Colby Sprague 5.00 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19,N. Y. 











OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA # CRY HAVOC 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE © SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE © LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
VICKIE 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Restricted in 
a Few Territories 





UNCLE HARRY 
LOVERS AND FRIENDS 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 

THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX 
DECISION 


When Available 


HARRIET © ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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Either/Or, by Soren Kierkegaard. 
Princeton: $7.50 (2 volumes). 


HE cultural stream that flows | 
from old world to new has mys- | 
| terious currents and eddies. Here we | 


| are just ‘discovering’ a great Danish 
thinker, Sgren Kierkegaard, who died 
in 1855. In a decade he has become a 


new force in American philosophy. | 


| Theorists of drama are due to discover 


him, too (when they will also recall | 


that he is said to have been the model 
for Ibsen’s Brand). Either/Or, which 


to Mozart’s Don Fuan, an analysis of 
the special life an opera has as distinct 





of Scribe’s The First Love is dissected. 
| Faust’s Margaret is studied and Soph- 


| ocles’ story of Antigone retold in | 
| ‘modern’ terms that anticipate Eu- | 
| gene O’Neill’s conception of tragedy | 


| by almost a century. Time and again, 
| the book is prophetic of what was to 


|come from playwrights, poets and 


| novelists. And the two volumes present | 


| a rounded theory and critique of the 
| aesthetic and the aesthetic life. Kier- 
| kegaard is a philosopher and a dia- 


| lectitian, so the going is hard, the | 
| theatre insights incomplete and often 
| eccentric. But the life of feeling was | 


| strong in him, its power is in his style, 


and what one digs from the enclosing | 


| tissue is profitable. 





LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 
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in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
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No obligation. 
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Kierkegaard wrote as he was turning | 
with severe singleness of purpose to 
the life of a Lutheran pastor and theo- | 
logian, is the book of one who had the | 
perceptions and mental force of a} 
genuine critic. One section is a homage | 


from a play. The wit and dramaturgy | 


New Releases on 


TOMORROW 
THE WORLD 


By JAMES GOW and 
ARNAUD D’USSEAU 


The most important play of our time 
dealing with a post-war problem is 
released to amateurs at the moment as 
follows: In Iowa, Minnesota, Kentucky, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, North 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Nevada, 
Nebraska, and, on and after July 1, 1944, 
in Montana, Oregon, Washington. 

In addition it is released in the fol- 
lowing states — Illinois, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, South Carolina and Georgia, 
except within a radius of from 25 to 50 
miles of Savannah, Atlanta, Charleston, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Louis. 


Full details of royalty and release on 
application. 


See the professional production in New 
York or on the road, and plan to pre- 
sent TOMORROW THE WORLD as 
soon as released in your territory. This 
play becomes increasingly important. 


Price, per copy, 75¢ 
ROYALTY ON APPLICATION 
THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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